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FOREWORD 


When I had read the book of Marcus Aurelius 
many times, and was reading it after a long interval 
once again, which was also in company and aloud, 
I noticed the worthy matter for poetic treatment 
presented by the great Emperor’s noblest and most 
characteristic sayings. I marked such passages, and 
they remained for many years marked and no more. 
Then I remembered them, recurred to them, and 
found my former impression confirmed. Hence these 
heroic hymns, as perhaps I may call them, the sonnet 
appearing to me the poetic form most suitable and 
germane. Do or can the lofty thoughts herein 
versed, gain from verse? The reader must judge, 
and possibly the fortunes of the present recital may 
afford some indication whether the stern and high 
terseness of the original can profit by the expansion, 
diction and imagery of verse. Certainly in clarity, 
no; but in persuasiveness, possibly yes. The ques- 
tion seems much like a query whether excellent 
drawing in ink can gain by brush and color. What 
is proper matter for poesy, is a question belonging to 
poetic technics, and there is wide space and a thou- 
sand species between a geometrical demonstration 
or a bit of chemical nomenclature, and the heroics 
of a ballad; but at first blush perhaps it may be 
surmised that whatever thought is big enough and 
humane enough, may lay all Nature under contri- 
bution, and need not disdain the warrant of poetic 
fancy, trope, form or diction. As to the diction, for 


aught that appears, the word rondure which Shake- 
speare liked, is as good as roundness, or sphericity, 
or circularity, or curve, or curvature, or concavity, 
or convexity, or circumbendibus, and if this be 
granted, poetic language scores a point perhaps, 
though I have known poets and others look askance 
at “rondure.” 

The Greek and a prose rendering are placed to- 
gether, and the sonnet opposite them. In the ren- 
dering I have not sought to give a literal transcrip- 
tion of the original, but rather the embosomed spirit 
and redolence of it. But it may be hoped this will 
be acceptable, since for those who might disapprove 
the Greek is added. The text is accepted from “The 
Communings with Himself of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, Emperor of Rome, together with his 
Speeches and Sayings. A Revised Text and a 
Translation into English, by C. R. Haines, M.A., 
F.S.A. London, William Heinemann. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.” J. V. B. 


The Greek excerpts are taken by means of a photo-etching pro- 
cess. Of course the result would have been more elegant if I had 
employed a Greek compositor; but the virtue of the text is not 
affected, and I have done what I could under the conditions. 
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PROEM 


Marcus, thy stoic wit lacks naught in-door; 
Out-door methinks thou shouldst be more at play, 
Hill, vale, wood, brook, be fellows by thy way, 

And wider wanderings on the sea-green shore. 

Thou shouldst a stilly meadow pool explore 

For doubled lustres of the early day, 

Or soft reflections of capacious gray 

That hath the meadow’s verdure tented o’er. 

O if a rose had trembled to thy kiss 

More than some culprit quailed before thy power, 

Mayhap I had not now been writing this, 

Thou being too great to gain thy day and hour. 

Well, well, wide soul thou wert, kind heart, mind’s 
dower, 

And to thee I am pious and submiss. 
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1. 


| Ewer προλέγειν ἑαυτῷ" συντεύξομαι περι- 
ἔργῳ, ἀχαρίστῳ, ὑβριστῇ, δολερῷ, βασκάνῳ, 
ἀκοινωνήτῳ. πάντα ταῦτα συμβέβηκεν ἐκείνοις 
παρὰ τὴν ἄγνοιαν τῶν ἀγαθῶν καὶ κακῶν. ἐγὼ 
δὲ τεθεωρηκὼς τὴν φύσιν τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ, ὅτι καλόν, 
καὶ τοῦ κακοῦ, ὅτι αἰσχρόν, καὶ τὴν αὐτοῦ τοῦ 
ἁμαρτάνοντος φύσιν, ὅτε μοι συγγενής, οὐχὶ 
αἵματος ἣ σπέρματος τοῦ αὐτοῦ, ἀλλὰ νοῦ καὶ 
θείας ἀπομοίρας μέτοχος, οὔτε βλαβῆναι ὑπό 
τινος αὐτῶν δύναμαι: αἰσχρῷ γάρ με οὐδεὶς 
περιβαλεῖ: οὔτε ὀργίζεσθαι τῷ συγγενεῖ δύναμαι 
οὔτε ἀπέχθεσθαι αὐτῷ. 


At early morning warn yourself thus: Today I 
shall happen on busy-bodies, ungrateful fellows, in- 
solent boors, deceitful plotters, spiteful churls, un- 
kind neighbors. All these ills have befallen them by 
reason of their ignorance of good and evil. But I 
have understood the nature of the good, that it is 
beautiful, and of the evil, that it is ugly, and of the 
ill-behaved man himself, that he is of the same 
source, kith and kin, with me—not of the same blood 
and flesh, but sharing in reason and a divine part; 
for which cause I neither can be injured by any one 
of them (since no one can wrap me up in baseness) 
nor can I be angry or hold bitter feeling against 
this kinsman of mine. 


_—. 


. ἃ. 
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When the sun riseth, consider what he sees, 
And tell thyself that surely through the day 
Thou shalt see like the sun. Not hills, and trees 
On them, green meads, kine grazing, lambs at play, 
Soft clouds,and birds sipping at brooks—not these 
I mean, albeit they sparkle wide away; 
But surly men, churls, fops at insolent ease, 
The gossip, knaves that envy, steal, betray. 
But what! If so they be, be so must I? 
Or to do like them, is that arms to meet them? 
So hapless they in sense, ’tis mine to ply 
My wisdom for them, not flout or ill-entreat them. 
Fine wit ’s most dowered, and hath his best estate, 
When civil most to wits less fortunate. 
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[For Greek see page 8]. 


1 can not be disabled or harmed by any one whom 
I may meet, since no one can hurl me over into 
shame or misbehavior; nor can I be angry with one 
of the same source, kith and kin, with me, nor hold 
a harsh and ruthless mind toward such a one. 
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Some man hath done me ill. What ’s that to me? 


His is the act, and his thereof the fruit, 

And his the disposition that led to ’t; 

From both and him I am afar and free. 
Whatever he hath heart to do or be, 

Albeit mayhap the fury of a brute, 

Or man more monstrous, sagely dissolute, 

"Tis his adventure and hath naught in me. 
Nature that sitteth queened on starry throne 
Assigneth me my place, and my soul’s wit 

To follow her confirms me what to heed. 

And yet he wrongs me, say you? Haply his own 
Wish ’tis; but on wrong’s brow no powers sit. 
But slanders me with lies ? Poor man, indeed! 
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τὸ δὲ ἀντεισαγόμενον ὕλην ἑαυτῷ 
ποιεῖ, ὥσπερ τὸ πῦρ, ὅταν ἐπικρατῇ τῶν ἐπεμ- 
πιπτόντων, ὑφ᾽ ὧν ἂν μικρός τις λύχνος ἐσβέσθη: 
τὸ δὲ λαμπρὸν πῦρ τάχιστα ἐξῳκείωσεν ἑαυτῷ 
τὰ ἐπιφορούμενα καὶ κατηνάλωσεν καὶ ἐξ αὐτῶν 
ἐκείνων ἐπὶ μεῖζον ἤρθη. 


{Aurelius is speaking of the ruling faculty in a 


man (76 twoy κυριεῦον )]: 


This turns to account for its own profit whatever 
is brought against it, like a masterful fire, when it 
overpowers what is thrown on it. A small blaze 
would have been smothered by the heap, but a 
bright and high-flaming fire very soon seizes for 
its own advantage the things cast on it, making fuel 
of them, and thrives the more by these very things. 


~ fp = 
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Oo 


Oft have I seen a flame convert to fuel 
Things heaped and hustled on to stifle it, 
Whereby the blaze, prevailing in that duel, 
Doth on his fiery throne victorious sit. 

For flickers faint, feeble to put to act, 
Are haply smothered and from purpose bent; 
But a strong fire, with Nature making pact, 
Converts all matters to his nutriment; 
To his own substance doth digest his foes, 
Transmuting to become his own estate 
And painting to be ruddier than the rose 
What ’s hurled upon to pale him or abate. 
And so the soul is, or in truth should be, 
That, kindled well, obstruction setteth free. 
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4, 


ο΄ ᾿Αναχωρήσεις αὑτοῖς ζητοῦσιν, ἀγροικίας 
καὶ αἰγιαλοὺς καὶ ὄρη" εἴωθας δὲ καὶ σὺ τὰ τοιαῦτα 

ἑλιστα. ποθεῖν. ὅλον δὲ τοῦτο ἰδιωτικώτατόν 
ἐστιν, ἐξὸν ἧς ἂν ὥρας ἐθελήσῃς εἰς ἑαυτὸν ἀνα- 
χωρεῖν. οὐδαμοῦ γὰρ οὔτε ἡσυχιώτερον οὔτε 
᾿ἀπραγμονέστερον ἄνθρωπος ἀναχωρεῖ f εἰς τὴν 
ἑαυτοῦ ἦν’ μάλισθ᾽ ὅστις ἔχει ἔνδον τοιαῦτα, 
εἰς ἃ ἐγκύψας ἐν πάσῃ εὐμαρείᾳ εὐθὺς γίνεται" 
τὴν δὲ ioasay οὐδὲν ἄλλο λέγω ἢ εὐκοσμίαν. 
συνεχῶς οὖν δίδου σεαυτῷ ταύτην τὴν ἀναχώρ- 
ησιν, καὶ ἀνανέου σεαυτόν: βραχέα δὲ ἔστω 
καὶ στοιχειώδη, ἃ εὐθὺς ἀπαντήσαντα ἀρκέσει 
εἰς τὸ πᾶσαν ἀνίαν ἀποκλύσαε, καὶ ἀπο- 
πέμψαι σε μὴ δυσχεραίνοντα ἐκείνοις, ἐφ᾽ ἃ 
ἐπανέρχῃ. 


Men seek out refuges for themselves, in country 
dwellings, sea shores, mountains; and the wishes for 
these retreats are very lively desires. But this be- 
longs altogether to the most common rate of men. 
For any one may retire into himself at any moment 
when he wishes that privacy, and nowhere in the 
world does a man find a seclusion more full of 
quietness or empty of common affairs, than in his 
own soul; especially whoever has within him such 
things that by a look at them he is straightway at 
utmost ease; and this ease I call nothing but good 
order. 
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Meseems it is a monstrous whimsey quite 
To hunt retirement by a run or race 
Away from cares that cark the day and night, 
To alien prospects in a foreign place. 
Now tell, ye hurrying, flurrying, scurrying all, 
What is ’t ye fly but your o’ermastered selves? 
And think ye to avoid the noisy brawl, 
Who shoulder with you your own imps and elves? 
Hark ye, and understand, ye froward fools: 
No bird will pipe nor zephyr whisper you, | 
Nor dells bechamber you by ferny pools, 
Till you yourselves be room where none pursue. 
Myself portals myself; I pass inside, 
And noisy crowds renounce that quiet wide. 
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[For Greek see page 14]. 


Therefore provide for thyself to have continually 
this manner of quiet refuge, and renew thyself in 
thy self, and have about thee always some few 
brief and underlying or elemental principles, which 
straightway when you recur to them will be able to 
wash away all discontents, and send you back ready 
and willing to the affairs you must return to. 
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I make my constant prayer unto all men, 
And unto Him who bringeth all to pass, 
And pray my fellows to afford me ken, 

And pray Him heartily the heavy mass 
Of my sole mind to lighten with design, 
And pray and pray them all that my soul move 
By some brief constancies whose antique line 
None ever scoff or doubt or disapprove. 
For as one mountain mightily upbears 
Ten thousand things upon its skyward slope, 
So by one truth, or few, my spirit fares 
To empire and immeasurable scope. 
Then go I to my business well content, 
Doing what I and Nature.too have meant. 
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Torapos τις ἐκ τῶν γινομένων καὶ ῥεῦμα 
βίαιον ὁ αἰών: ἅμα τε γὰρ ὥφθη ἕκαστον καὶ 
παρενήνεκται, καὶ ἄλλο παραφέρεται, τὸ δὲ 
ἐνεχθήσεται. 


Time is like a river, or a streaming on, of all things 
that come to pass, even a violent flood of them. 
Each thing is no sooner seen than swept past, and 
another is sweeping by, and this also will be carried 
away. 
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There be drops small, and large drops, all being 
rain, 
Making the ocean, rivers and rivulets: ; 
There be moments slender, and mighty moments 
amain— 
Time’s tide, or torrents of hours, or minutary jets. 
The brooks and rivers that to oceans run, 
Navies and nations on their bosoms bear; 
The pendule’s pulses into centuries done 
Torrential whirl alike the foul and fair. 
All things rush on. One doth but well arrive 
Before ’tis gone—another hath his room— 
That too is sped in cresty fog and dive— 
All with distinguished shapes, all to one doom. 
Here do I halt to see them swirling by; 
And as they go, I drown them in mine eye. 
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“Ὥσπερ εἴ tis σοι θεῶν εἶπεν, Sts αὔριον 

4 CA 9 4 > b 
fn ἢ πάντως ye εἰς τρίτην, οὐκ ἔτ᾽. ἂν 
παρὰ μέγα ἐποιοῦ τὸ εἰς τρίτην μᾶλλον ἢ 
αὔριον, εἴ γε μὴ ἐσχάτως ἀγεννὴς εἶ" πόσον γάρ 
ἐστε τὸ μεταξύ; οὕτως καὶ τὸ εἰς πολλοστὸν 


ἔτος μᾶλλον ἢ αὔριον μηδὲν μέγα εἶναι νόμιζε. 


Suppose a god said to you, You shall die ἰο- 
morrow, or anyway the day after. You would ποῖ 
further think it much matter whether it were to- 
morrow or the next day, unless you be very low- 
minded. For how little is the difference. In like 
manner deem it to be no great affair whether your 
time fall in the last of very many years, or rather 
to-morrow. 


᾿ 


. 
ἢ 
ve 
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Conceive a whisper certified thine ear, 
Some deity above thy shoulder bending, 
That thou must leave thine earthly summit here, 
And all thy many matters put to ending; 
And say to-morrow ’twere, or the next morrow, 
Appointed for thine expedition brave, 
Thou begging the later day with cries and sorrow; 
Wert not thou then indeed a sorry knave? 
Then reason: For beauty’s sake be ’t not my song 
To traverse years, but this day to live stoutly; 
For beauty hangeth not upon how long 
I look, but in what way and how devoutly. 
Grandeur ’s not bulk, naught long that ends at all; 
That now I live, this sole doth me appall. 
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Πορεύομαι διὰ τῶν κατὰ φύσιν, μέχρι 
πεσὼν ἀναπαύσομαι, ἐναποπνεύσας μὲν τούτῳ, ἀξ 
οὗ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἀναπνέω, πεσὼν δὲ ἐπὶ τούτῳ, ἐ 
οὗ καὶ τὸ σπερμάτιον ὁ πατήρ pou συνέλεξε x 
τὸ αἱμάτιον ἡ μήτηρ καὶ τὸ γαλάκτιον ἡ τροφός: 

ἐξ οὗ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν τοσούτοις ἔτεσι βόσκομαι, καὶ 
ἀρδεύομαι, ὃ φέρει με πατοῦντα, καὶ εἰς τοσαῦτα 
ἀποχρώμενον αὐτῷ. 


I fare along, as indeed I must, through the things 
provided according to Nature, until at last I shall 
stop and rest, because I shall sink down. Then I 
shall breathe out my life into this same air from 
which every day I have inhaled my strength, and lay 
me down on this very earth from which my father 
collected the seed and my mother the blood and my 
nurse the milk for me, the same earth which day 
by day has afforded me meat and drink for so many 
years, and now bears me tp as I tread it and use it 
to the full in so many ways. 
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My body and soul in this their singular time 
Of love, require a trysting place—the earth; 
And what a tryst! What pied and various clime— 
Sweet flower-bed nooks, to lone white-swaddled 
dearth! 
Thence did my childhood’s nurse obtain her milk, 
Heart-made enheartening food ; thence eke the forms 
Were gleaned of linen, cotton, wool or silk 
For kirtles loose or snug 1’ the sun or storms. 
Thence were my parents bred, and all my friends, 
And seemly feasts with them of corn and wine; 
And for my soul what harvest bright extends 
Of beauteous scenes, diversifying line! 
Glad will I march the earth while strength ’s 
to spare, 
Then glad expire in earth-befriending air. 
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“AAAos ἁμαρτάνει τι εἰς ἐμέ; ὄψεται" 
ἰδίαν ἔχει διάθεσιν, ἰδίαν ἐνέργειαν. ἐγὼ νῦν ἔχω, 
ὅ με 6b ὅ 
με νῦν πράσσειν θέλει ἡ ἐμὴ φύσις. 


Some man or other does me some wrong. He 
shall look to that himself. For his disposition is his 
own, and his action in accord therewith is his own. 
As for me, what universal Nature now purposes me 
to possess, that now I possess, and I do what my 
own nature requires of me. 


t νῦν ἔχειν ἡ κοινὴ φύσις, καὶ πράσσω, ὅ 
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Halt! To the right about! Away with you, 
enemies! 


Nay, rather—second thoughts are best—here stay! 
Come on and do your worst, and cry what shame it is 
Fellows like me cumber the earth a day! 
Take counsel now, be warlike as you will, 
Brush up your pandoors’ whiskers, your hussars 
Clap on their helmets, spit your leaden pill, 
Bare your sabres and hack your sanguine scars, 
Your venoms ply, your wily slanders wake, 
Your stabbing points of lies polish the more! 
Ye can not get you where I live, nor make 
My ruling faculty worse than before. 

Forsooth ye make a very pretty foe, 

That can not hurt me and soon prove it so. 
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10. 


Μὴ διαφέρον, πότερον ῥιγῶν ἡ θαλπό- 
μενος τὸ πρέπον ποιεῖς, καὶ πότερον νυστάξων 
ἢ ἱκανῶς ὕπνου ἔχων, καὶ πότερον κακῶς ἀκούων 
ἢ εὐφημούμενος, καὶ πότερον ἀποθνήσκων ἢ 
πράττων τι ἀλλοῖον. μία γὰρ τῶν βιωτικῶν 
πράξεων καὶ αὕτη ἐστί, καθ᾽ ἣν ἀποθνήσκομεν" 
ἀρκεῖ οὖν καὶ ἐπὶ ταύτης ‘1d παρὸν εὖ θέσθαι." 


Let it not matter whether you are shivering or 
warm while doing your duty, or whether drowsy or 
having had enough sleep, or whether well spoken-of 
or ill, defamed or praised. And whether dying or 
doing something else, what matter? For this also 
is one of the acts of life, namely, to die. Therefore, 
as in all else, it is enough in this also to accomplish 
well the work in hand. 
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10. 


How hither we come, this is not in our power, 
Nor to what ranks we shall be ushered in, 
Nor golden sun that riseth in his hour 
In what estate behold us, with what kin. 
Perhaps a king, a lord, a serf, a peasant, 

May be life’s business daily spun for me, 

And in a rigorous clime, or soft and pleasant, 

With labor hard, or all sweet-leisurely. 

But though I know not these, ’tis in my ken 

That of life’s ventures one part is to leave it; 

And as in all beside, the moment then 

Is life at full—none void and none reprieve it. 
Then up, my soul—for this I can foretell— 
And at that time manage my business well! 
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11. 


Ἅριστος τρόπος τοῦ ἀμύνεσθαι «τὸ μὴ 
ἐξομοιοῦσθαι. 


If a man has done me an injury, then to imitate 
him and act like him, so as to return him the same 
injury or do him some other hurt, is no way to put 
him or his behavior to discredit or to effect a 
reckoning. 
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11. 


I met an artist with his paints and brush: 
What doing? said I. Worshiping, quoth he. 
I hear no prayers, said I. He answered, Hush! 
. One worships what one fain would make or be. 
Methought then how the earth adores the flowers 
And the great trees, and violets love the lily 
They fain would climb to, and the cloudy hours 
_ Lean sunward up, with adoration stilly. 
So unto what we love we look with praise, 
And imitation, which is praise the more; 
But when we love not, we look other ways, 
And seek not for a likeness in our store. 
Hark ’e! To breast a wrong, first meanly rate it; 
Then in the fight ye must not imitate it. 
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12. 


‘Evl τέρπου καὶ προσαναπαύου, τῷ ἀπὸ 
πράξεως κοινωνικῆς μεταβαίνειν ἐπὶ πρᾶξιν 
κοινωνικὴν σὺν μνήμῃ θεοῦ. 


Delight your self in one thing above all, and find 
your rest in it, namely, to pass on from deed to deed 
suitable for social communion, with all your thoughts 
fixed on God. 
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12. 


A bush, its bloom and fruit, supply all senses, 
While we enjoy its shadow, balm and food; 
To no perception doth it pose defences, 
But signaleth its way to any mood. 
Such pleasure sweet pelts on me like a rain 
At summer twilight suddenly, when closes 
A torrid day, and th’ drip mingles its vein 
With seepage of attar distilling on the roses. 
Yet of all mirth, as wine, song, games, or more, 
I pray me let me none unguarded plan; 
But serviceable worth, be that my lore, 
My joy that by me better joyed is man; 
And thinking thus: That all in One are one; 
So all for All as one, for One as all, be done! 
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Tots μὲν ἀλόγοις ξῴοις καὶ καθόλου 
πράγμασι καὶ ὑποκειμένοις, ὡς λόγον ἔχων λόγον 
μὴ ἔχουσι, χρῶ μεγαλοφρόνως καὶ ἔρως" 
τοῖς ἰνθρώποις, ὡς λόγον ἔχουσι, τ 
κοινωνικῶς. ἐφ᾽ ἅπασι δὲ θεοὺς ὁπικαλοῦ- “αὶ 
μὴ διαφέρου πρὸς τὸ πόσῳ χρόνῳ ταῦτα πράξεις" 
ἀρκοῦσι γὰρ καὶ τρεῖς ὧραε τοιαῦται. 


As to the unreasoning creatures, and current affairs 
and present conditions around you, treat them gener- 
ously and gently, because you have reason and they 
are void of reason. But as to men, since they are 
endowed with reason, use them as your fellows and 
comrades. And in all things call on the Divine 
Powers. And have no concern as to how long a 
time you are to do these things; for if one live but 
three hours in such a way and to such purpose, it is 
enough. 
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13. 


My soul, treat all things, prythee, as what they 
are, 


My mute or unbrogued fellows, as speechless so, 

And thus but little reasoned; and let this bar 

Incline me to reason for them, high for low. 

We talk with reasons to reasons, being men; 

But Nature’s birds and brooks, tree-fingering breeze, 

Gaunt roars, compound my voice. Be it my ken 

To hold in reasoning love fellows like these. 

For this seek help. Is any wise alone? 

Let each give aid, and then all seek to God, 

Commingled in petitionary tone 

That moves to one what ’s near or far abroad. 
For time, each hath enough to do his part. 
Moments but few are mighty, flamed with heart. 
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λοιπὸν οὖν σύνες, εἰς τίνας 
σεαυτὸν κατατάσσεις: ἐκεῖνος μὲν γὰρ πάντως 
σοι καλῶς χρήσεται ὁ τὰ ὅλα διοικῶν, καὶ παρα- 
δέξεταί σε εἰς μέρος τε τῶν συνεργῶν καὶ συν- 
εργητικῶν. ἀλλὰ σὺ μὴ τοιοῦτο μέρος γένῃ, οἷος 


ὁ εὐτελὴς καὶ γελοῖος στίχος ἐν τῷ δράματε, 
οὗ Χρύσιππος μέμνηται. 


{Every one is worked into the universal purpose 
in some manner.] Therefore in fine consider well 
with whom you join and range yourself. For the 
Ruler of all things assuredly and in every case will 
make use of you to the full, and assign you a part 
among those who work under his rule and help it 
on. But become no such part as is expressed in the 
paltry and ridiculous line in the play which Crysippus 
mentions. For, says he, as comedies include ridic- 
ulous epigrams which in themselves are bad, yet con- 
tribute a certain grace to the whole work, so you may 
reproach wickedness in itself, but it 18 not useless 
to other things. 


Note.—Allusion is made not to any actual line, but 
to a remark of Crysippus comparing such a line in 
a play to the place of evil in the world. This remark 
is quoted by Plutarch “Against the Stoics,” 14; it is 
here added for convenience to the rendering from 
Aurelius. Plutarch indignantly condemns this view. 
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Ay, go you shall, and that full swift enough! 
Your sole will but affects what way you keep 
Your place in ranks that throng unto the bluff 
Where every one shall take the hardy leap. 

This all-hail host, the army of the Lord, 
Marshals in order so immense and wide 
It doth amaze me as some monstrous horde, 
Because the whole is not by me descried. 
Bethink you then how you will pass along, 
Whether under the high commandery of the day 
Advisedly, obedient and strong, 
Or skulk in vain to be a run-a-way. 
For you straight up like men shall march your lot, 
Or dragged at chariot wheels go where you ’d not. 
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19. 


μᾶλλον δέ σοι ἡ τούτου νόησις προσπεσεῖ- 
ται, ἐὰν πρὸς ἑαυτὸν πολλάκις λέγῃς, ὅτι " ῥέλος ° 
εἰμὶ τοῦ ἐκ τῶν λογικῶν συστήματος. ἐὰν δὲ [διὰ 
τοῦ ῥῶ στοιχείου] “ μέρος᾽ elvac ἑαυτὸν λέγης, 
οὔπω ἀπὸ καρδίας φιλεῖς τοὺς ἀνθρώπους, οὕπω 
σε καταληκτικῶς εὐφραίνει τὸ εὐεργετεῖν" ἔτι" ὡς 
πρέπον αὐτὸ Ψιλὸν ποιεῖς" οὕπω ὡς σαυτὸν εὖ 
ποιῶν. 


[All rational beings are meant to work together.] 
But knowledge of this will come over you better if 
often you say to yourself: I am a vital part, like a 
limb, of the body of reasoning creatures. But if you 
call yourself no more than a thing among things, you 
not yet love mankind from the heart, nor yet does 
well-doing delight you for its own sake, as not look- 
ing beyond itself. You are practicing good conduct 
still as a bare suitableness, not yet as conferring a 
boon on yourself. 
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Of all secrets methinks the secret is this, 
That I behold me membered with the all; 
No separate shred, whereunto is no bliss, 
But one with One, whereby all joys befall. 
If I seem but an atom, a bit, a mote, 
A flick o’ tonguey flames of circumstance, 
Can atoms love one another, or take note 
Of the one bond in th’ various expanse? 
Have up thy heart to the lighted style of space, 
Where hang the lamps that wink no partial eye 
For prince or peasant. Else thy goodly grace 
Will be no more than fashion passing by. 
This above all: Say, at thy charities, 
I now befriend myself with companies. 
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16. 


"O τι ἄν τις ποιῇ ἢ λέγῃ, ἐμὲ δεῖ ἀγαθὸν 
εἶναι: ὡς ἂν εἰ ὁ χρυσὸς ἢ ὁ σμάραγδος ἢ ἡ πορ- 
φύρα τοῦτο ἀεὶ ἔλεγεν, “ τι ἄν τις ποιῇ ἢ λέγῃ, 
ἐμὲ δεῖ σμάραγδον εἶναι καὶ τὸ ἐμαυτοῦ χρῶμα 


ἔχειν." 


Whatever any one may say or do, it 1s my business 
to be good; just as an emerald might always say: 
‘Let any one do or say whatever he will, it is my part 
to be an emerald, and preserve my hue. And in like 
manner might speak gold or purple. 
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*Tis said the ass cried down fine Philomel, 

The note of that sweet singer of the night 
Not being a bray. So might gross soil expel 
Emeralds, or gold, or royal purple’s light. 
But what saith gold, when so the soggy earth 
Disputes its yellow blaze, what th’ royal hue 
Or verdant gems, though everything i’ the girth 
Of ireful exhalations sulphurs the view? 
Unto the noisome mist of the gross chatter 
The gold saith naught, but shines as ’tis the more; 
The princely purple never heeds to flatter, 
And emeralds color like a small sea-shore. 

Like purple, gems and gold is my one art; 

Men cog and jog; my right self is my part. 
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Φοβεῖταί τίς μεταβολήν ; τί γὰρ δύναται 
χωρὶς μεταβολῆς γενέσθαι; τί δὲ ‘sb vrepow ἢ 
οἰκειότερον τῇ τῶν ὅλων φύσει; σὺ δὲ αὐτὸς 
λούσασθαι δύνασαι, ἐὰν μὴ τὰ ξύλα μεταβάλῃ ; 
τραφῆναι δὲ δύνασαι, ἐὰν μὴ τὰ ἐδώδιμα 
μεταβάλῃ; ἄλλο δέ τε τῶν χρησίμων δύναται 
συντελεσθῆναι χωρὶς μεταβολῆς ; οὐχ ὁρᾷς οὖν, 
ὅτι καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ σὲ μεταβαλεῖν ὅμοιόν ἐστι καὶ 
ὁμοίως ἀναγκαῖον τῇ τῶν ὅλων φύσει; 


Is any one afraid of change? But what can come 
to pass or exist except by change? And what can be 
more after the heart of the Nature of the Universe, 
or more proper and familiar to it? Can you take a 
bath till the wood be transformed in heating your 
bath? Can you be fed unless the edible things be 
transmuted? Or what other useful thing can be 
attained apart from change? Do not you see, then, 
that alteration in your very self is a like matter, and 
similarly essential to the Nature of All Things? 
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Consider the delicious fluency 
Of your warm marble pool. The seed, the sprout, 
The bud and flower, the foliage, the fuel tree, 
These change to bear your soft lavation out. 
First leaf and blossom wane to form the wood, 
Which then must burn to heat the temperate bath— 
Fellows in timbered aisles that stalwart stood, 
But bent in lumberman’s victorious path. 
Who feareth changes, feareth what befall 
With sweet necessitous kind service still ; 
And the Lord Life in the kingdom of the All 
Questions not with you—change you shall and will. 
But each one’s haps a fervent good may do, 
As the tree burneth prosperously for you. 
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Ἐμὲ ἂν μόνον περισπᾷ, μή τι αὑτὸς 
ποιήσω, ὃ ἡ κατασκευὴ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου αὐ θέλει, ἢ 
ὡς οὐ θέλει, ἢ ὃ νῦν οὐ θέλει. 


There is but one thing that moves me solicitously, 
namely, that I myself shall not do anything dis- 
allowed by the constitution of man, or in a way 
disallowed, or disallowed at this present moment. 
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Two clans or companies wide Nature hath: 
What I can wield, eke what ’s beyond my power; 
With these let me go on my sunny path, 
Nor mire the breast or wings o’ the present hour. 
Now do I moan no more, whimper nor pine; 
The evils I can rule I straightway cure; 
For things not in my power ’twere base to whine 
Or groan while manful reason bids endure. 
So in the moving mass and sum of things 
I can and can not, one mark looms sublime: 
My sole care is that naught me draws or stings 
’Gainst my true self, or ill in way or time. 

How all-benign the universe to me, 

That I amid these massy things am free! 
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Περισκοπεῖν ἄστρων δρόμους ὥσπε 
συμπεριθέοντα᾽. καὶ τὰς τῶν στοιχείων εἰς 
ἄλληλα μεταβολὰς συνεχῶς ἐννοεῖν: ἀποκαθαίρ- 
ovat γὰρ αἱ τούτων φαντασίαι τὸν ῥύπον τοῦ 
χαμαὶ βίου. 


Look all around on the courses of the stars, as 
if running around their races with them; and give 
mind unceasingly to the mutations of the elements 
with one another. For the impressions of these 
things cleanse away the sordidness of the earthly 
life. 


--.. ἡ... 
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Confirm thyself in meditation oft 
O’ the elements—as fire, and how it burns, 
And water the extinguisher, and soft 
Billow of air that to a tempest turns. 
Reckon their casual conflicts, when they rage 
In civil strife, or banded ’gainst the earth 
In ireful havoc, but soon their wrath assuage 
To bake the meats and green the plain for mirth. 
Then up, beyond these elements surmise, 
Pondering what may be the circling stars, 
Yet as if riding with them through the skies, 
Driving the coursers of those fiery cars. 

This fellow converse scours away the rust 

Gendered of earthy days mid noise and dust. 
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Ὧι ἂν avys, εὐθὺς σαυτῷ πρύλογε" 
οὗτος τίνα δόγματα ἔχει περὶ ἀγαθῶν ea} ἀμ ὰ 
εἰ γὰρ περὶ ἡδονῆς καὶ πόνον καὶ τῶν ποιητικῶν 
éxarépou καὶ περὶ δόξης, ἀδοξίας, θανάτου, ξωῆς 
τοιάδε τινὰ δόγματα ἔχει, οὐδὲν θαυμαστὸν ἢ 
ξένον μοι δόξει, ἐὰν τάδε τινὰ ποιῇ: καὶ μεμνή- 
copas, ὅτε ἀνωγκάξεται οὕτως ποιεῖν. 

Μέμνησο, ὅτι, ὥσπερ αἰσχρόν ἐστι ξενίξ- 
ἐσθαι, εἰ ἡ συκῇ σῦκα φέρει, οὕτως, εἰ ὁ κόσμος 
τάδε τινὰ φέρει, ὧν ἐστι φορός" 


When you meet any one, ask yourself forthwith: 
What views has this man in his head about good and 
evil? For if about pleasure and pain and what pro- 
duces them, about what is honorable or unhonorable, 
about death, about life, his views be of a certain 
kind, it will seem to me nothing surprising or strange 
that his deeds should be of the same kind, and I shall 
consider that he must perforce act out what he is. 
Remember that as it is monstrously stupid to be 
surprised if a fig-tree bears figs, so is it downright 
addle-pated to be taken aback if the world around us 
produces the things that accord with its kind. 
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*T were rustic simpleness to gaze agog 
Upon a fig-tree that a fig it bore, 
Or rate a fen that there one finds a frog, 
Or cry down fire that ’s florid, snow that ’s frore. 
And sooth, if all according to its kind 
Puts forth, will not man do it, body and soul? 
Thus always ask thyself, and have in mind 
Briefly: What manner of man is this in whole? 


What thinks he good? What bad? What pain, 
or pleasure? 


What ignominious or what reputable? 
And answering this, expect in that same measure, 
Nor let thy heart be vainly vulnerable. 

Stare not, I say, at fig-trees growing figs, 

Nor swinish thoughts a-building little pigs. 
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Οὐκ εἰμὶ ἄξιος ἐμαυτὸν λυπεῖν" οὐδὲ γὰρ 
ἄλλον πώποτε ἑκὼν ἐλύπησα. 


Far be it from me to allow disquiet in my own 
soul—I who never wittingly or willingly have put 
another to allowing vexation of spirit. 
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*T were strange with others to be reasonable, 
But with myself tempestuous and sore; 
I ought to be like fountains, estimable 
To him who quaffs, but to themselves much more. 
The fountain giveth drink to all athirst, 
And for that office 15 sought out and singled; 
But as it sparkles up, each drop ’s a-burst 
With image of blue sky and green earth mingled. 
So have I been, will be, to every one— 
If hurtful, unwilling so, but willingly befriending ; 
Then what disquiet shall to me be done 
By me, a spray from earth, and thither tending! 
As willingly ne’er did I others vex, 
Say why shall I myself myself perplex? 
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ἾΑρόν με καὶ βάλε, ὅπου θέλεις. ἐκεῖ γὰρ 
ἕξω τὸν ἐμὸν δαίμονα ἵλεων, τουτέστιν ἀρκού- 
μενὸν, εἰ ἔχοι καὶ ἐνεργοίη κατὰ τὸ ἑξῆς τῇ ἰδίᾳ 
κατασκευῇ. 

*Apa τοῦτο ἄξιον; ἵνα δι αὐτὸ κακῶς poe ὄχῃ 
ἡ Ψυχὴ καὶ χείρων ἑαυτῆς 2 ταπεινουμένη, 
ὀρογομένη, συνδυομένη, πτυρομένη; καὶ τί 


εὑρήσεις Τούτου ἄξιον; 


Pick me up and toss me anywhither, wherever you 
will. For there I shall still keep my divine part 
tranquil, that is to say, contented if it exist and act 
suitably to its own constitution. Is there any mis- 
hap worth my soul’s being in sorry plight on account 
of it, or falling below itself, abased, craving, hindered, 
frightened? What indeed will you find confirming 
such abasement? 
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The world is wide! Well, so ’s my will and 
choice. 


Pack me whither ye may, it is goad scope— 
Be it a wild, it shall have all my voice; 
Or thick with haunts of men, there visions ope. 
And there, be it wild, or thick with haunts of men, 
What matter, since my ruling part divine 
Shall be content, and have it in my ken 
To live my nature as Nature doth design! 
For what! Some misadventure shall be able "Ὁ 
To ruffle up my mind or trip me down? 
That I were weak, servile, frightened, unstable, 
Who could defend these flutters of a clown? 
When, where or whither I, this much I see: 
I am my master, what to do or be. 
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Ὁ ἀδικῶν ἀσεβεῖ. τῆς yap τῶν ὅλων φύσεως 
κατεσκενακυίας τὰ λογικὰ ζῷα ἕνεκεν ἀλλήλων, 
ὥστε ὠφελεῖν μὲν ἄλληλα κατ᾽ ἀξίαν, βλάπτειν 
δὲ μηδαμῶς, ὃ τὸ βούλημα ταύτης παραβαίνων 
ἀσεβεῖ δηλονότε εἰς τὴν πρεσβυτάτην τῶν 
θεῶν. 


The unjust man is an impious man, and sins 
against the gods. For as the Nature of the Universe 
has constituted reasoning creatures for the sake of 
one another, that they may be useful and do good 
to each other in a due manner, but by no means ever 
to harm any one, so whoever goes aside from this 
purpose and will of Nature, plainly is impious, and 
sins against the eldest of all deities. 
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To act unjustly is a traitorous deed, 
Treasonable against the King of Kings, 
Fluent from whom the ancient heavens proceed, 
And marvelous multiplicity of things. 
Compacted all in oneness forth they go, 
And in their way a lovely order sings— 
Peasants, kings, commoners, friend and foe, 
And all assembled to the King of Kings! 
Nature is music’s vast conventicle, 

Wherein each life plays precious melodies 
That congregate in parts majestical, 
And justice is the solemn harmonies. 

Justice is many in One; uncivil to be 

Profaneth the most ancient Deity. 
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Φ 


“Ὅταν τινὸς ἀναισχυντίᾳ προσκόπτῃς, 
εὐθὺς πυνθάνου σεαυτοῦ; “ Δύνανταςι οὖν ἐν τῷ 
κόσμῳ ἀναίσχυντοι μὴ εἶναι : " οὐ δύνανται. 
οὖν ΡΣ ἀπαίτει TD ἀδύνατον. εἷς γὰρ καὶ οὗτός 
ἐστιν ἐκείνων τῶν ἀναισχύντων, ᾳὺς. ἀνάγκη ἐν τῷ 
κόσμῳ εἶναι. τὸ δ᾽ αὐτὸ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ πανούργου 
καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ ἀπίστου καὶ παντὸς τοῦ ὁτιοῦν 
ἁμαρτάνοντος ἔστω cos πρόχειρον. ἅμα γὰρ 
τῷ ὑπομνησθῆναι, ὅτι τὸ γένος τῶν τοιούτων 
ἀδύνατόν ἐστε μὴ ὑπάρχειν, εὐμενέστερος ἔσῃ 
πρὸς τοὺς καθ᾽ ἕνα. εὔχρηστον δὲ κἀκεῖνο 
εὐθὺς ἐννοεῖν, “Tiva ἔδωκεν ἡ φύσις τῷ 
ἀνθρώπῳ ἀρετὴν πρὸς τοῦτο τὸ ἁμάρτημα." 
ἔδωκε γάρ, ὡς ἀντιφάρμακον πρὸς μὲν τὸν 
ἀγνώμονα τὴν πρᾳότητα, πρὸς δὲ ἄλλον ἄλλην 
τινὰ δύναμιν. 

“Ὅλως δὲ ἔξεστί σοι petadddoxew ‘tov πε- 


πλανημένον" πᾶς γὰῤ ὁ ἁμαρτάνων ἀφαμαρτάνει 
τοῦ πῤοκειμένου καὶ πεπλάνηται. τί δὲ καὶ 


βέβλαψαι; εὑρήσεις γὰρ μηδένα τούτων, πρὸς 
ods παροξύνῃ, πεποιηκότα τι τοιοῦτον, ἐξ ov ἡ 
διάνοιά σον χείρων ὄμελλε γενήσεσθαι" τὸ δὲ 
κακόν σον καὶ τὸ βλαβερὸν ἐνταῦθα πᾶσαν τὴν 
ὑπόστασιν ἔχει. 


Whenever you are offended by some shameless 
inpudence in some one, straightway ask yourself: 
Is it possible that the world should be utterly clear 
of shameless persons? This can not be. Ask not, 
then, the impossible. For this particular man who 
has transgressed is one of those shameless persons 
who perforce must be found in the world. Let this 
same thought be at hand for you against the knave 
and the deceiver and all other kinds whatever of 
wrong-doers. For by recollecting that the breed of 
such men can not but spring up, you will be more 
kindly affected toward them one by one. Very useful 
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Offences come, for not all can be good, 
And tangled forests grow some gnarled sticks; 
Yet who therefor hath railed upon the wood 
But strikes with naked heels against the pricks. 
If thus we know them sad necessities, 
Yet not how they collect or whither run, 
We shall be humbler ’fore their destinies, 
And eke be kinder to them one by one— 
Yea, and no peril face of being too kind; 
For what man hath done harm, or can, to me, 
Or threatened the invulnerable mind 
Where is my hold invisible and free. 


Then come, come one, come all; each hath his 
place 


By what he is, but makes nor mars my case. 


also it is to give mind to this: What virtue has 
Nature given to man against the behavior of the 
ill-minded? For Nature has given us meekness for 
this very thing, as an antidote to the rude and 
unfeeling man; and other powers against other kinds 
of ill behavior. Anyway, you have power to teach 
the man who has gone astray. I say “gone astray”, 
for every wrong-doer simply misses his mark 
and has wandered astray. But what harm have 
you received? For you will find that not one of those 
persons against whom you are inflamed has done 
anything such that your own mind can be made 
worse by it. But what is evil or harmful for you 
has its whole existence just there, in your own mind. 
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Τί δαὶ κακὸν ἢ ξένον γέγονεν, εἰ ὁ ἀπαίδευτος 
τὰ τοῦ ἀπαιδεύτον πράσσει; ὅρα, μὴ σεαυτῷ 
μᾶλλον ἐγκαλεῖν ὀφείλῃς, ὅτε οὐ προσεδόκησας 
τοῦτον τοῦτο ἁμαρτήσεσθαι. σὺ γὰρ καὶ ἀφορμὰς 
ἐκ: τοῦ λόγου εἶχες πρὸς τὸ ἐνθυμηθῆναι, ὅτι εἰκός 
ἐστε τοῦτον τοῦτο ἁμαρτήσεσθαι, καὶ ὅμως 
ἐπιλαϑόμενος θαυμάζεις, εἰ ἡμάρτηκε. 

Μάλιστα δέ, ὅταν ὡς ἀπίστῳ ἢ ἀχαρίστῳ 
μέμφῃ, εἰς σεαυτὸν ἐπιστρέφου. προδήλως γὰρ 
σὸν τὸ ἁμάρτημα, εἴτε ‘rept τοῦ τοιαύτην διά- 
θεσιν ἔχοντος ἐπίστευσας, ὅτι τὴν πίστιν φυλάξει, 
elre τὴν χάριν διδοὺς μὴ καταληκτικῶς ἔδωκας, 
μηδὲ ὥστε ἐξ αὐτῆς τῆς σῆς πράξεως εὐθὺς 
ἀπειληφέναε πάντα τὸν καρπόν. 

Τί γὰρ πλόον θέλεις εὖ ποιήσας ἄνθρωπον; 
οὐκ ἀρκεῖ τοῦτσ, ὅτε κατὰ φύσιν τὴν σήν τε 
ἔπραξας, «ἀλλὰ τούτον μεσθὰν ζητεῖς; 


What harm is it, or how is it strange, if the boorish 
man acts like a boor? Consider whether you ought 
not to blame your self rather, because you have not 
expected such a man to do ill. For from your reason 
you might have a start for concluding it to be likely 
that this man would do this ill. Yet still forgetting 
all, you wonder at his doing the evil. Therefore first 
and most, when you complain of any one as faithless 
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20. 


Thus have I thought when some man thankless 
proved: | 


He promised false? Worse you, being self-deceived. 

That such a man had differently moved 

*T was you that with a muzzy head conceived. 

Since the pied world must random rascals hold, 

Have patience with what you nor none can miss; 

Ask not th’ impossible, and plain behold 

That meekness was conferred on thee for this. 

Now sooth you are rebuked by all the flowers, 

Forests, or streams, or air, or anything; 

For what! Forthputting God-imparted powers, 

Wilt groan that these no other guerdon bring? 
Sad man, contented not with first and best, 
Moaning for second, tenth, or foolishest. 


and ungrateful, turn about your attention to your- 
self. For plainly enough the fault is your own, if 
you trusted any one of such a character, thinking 
he would keep faith; or if in doing a kindness, you 
did it not absolutely and as having received straight- 
way the full fruit of the deed in the deed itself. For 
having done well by a man, what more would you 
have? Is not this enough, that you have behaved 
according to your nature, but you must seek a kind 
of wages for this? 
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26. 


TH πάντα διδούσῃ καὶ ἀπολαμβανούσῃ 
φύσει ὁ ὁ πεπαιδευμένος καὶ αἰδήμων λέγει" “ Δὸς 
θέλεις, ἀπόλαβε ὃ θέλεις." λέγεε δὲ τοῦτο οὐ 


καταθρασυνόμενος, ἀλλὰ πειθαρχῶν μόνον καὶ 
εὐνοῶν αὐτῇ. 


To Nature that gives all things we possess, and 
again takes them away and back to herself,—to this 
Nature he who is schooled well and disciplined and 
reverential, speaks, and says: Give what you will, 
take back what you will. But this he says not in 
any boastful or emboldened way, but only in obedient 
spirit and good will to Nature. 
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26. 


Have thy soul reverent; then to Nature say: 
Out of thine ampleness give me what thou wilt. 
Certes ’tis large, replenishes the day, 
And wakes my soul to an unenvious lilt. 
Of all the pomps of stars, meteors and lights, 
Suns, moons and followers in th’ eternal span, 
Or here plains, meads, great waters, mountain 

heights, 

Partake I as all do,—own them none can; 
And having given, take what thou wilt away, 
Be ’t health, or power, place, gold, or other pelf. 
Thy gifts be such the largest meeds must stay, 
Nor canst thou e’er withdraw from me thyself. 

I say not this, our Lord, defiantly, 

But with a glad content, obediently. 
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Κλάδος τοῦ προσεχοῦς κλάδου ἀποκοπεὶς 
οὐ δύναται μὴ καὶ τοῦ ὅλον φυτοῦ ἀποκεκόφθαι. 
οὕτω δὴ καὶ ἄνθρωπος ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου ἀποσχισθ- 
els ὅλης τῆς κοινωνίας ἀποπέπτωκεν. κλάδον 
μὲν οὖν ᾿ἄλλος ἀποκόπτει' ἄνθρωπος δὲ αὐτὸς 
ἑαυτὸν τοῦ πλησίον χωρίζεε μισήσας καὶ 
ἀποστραφείς: ἀγνοεῖ δέ, ὅτι καὶ τοῦ ὅλαν 
πολιτεύματος ἅμα ἀποτέτμηκεν δαυτόν. 


A branch cut off from the adjoining branch can 
not but be lopped from the entire plant. In like 
manner also a man severed from any one man has 
fallen off from the whole commonalty of men. Now 
a branch suffers the ill without doing it, because an 
alien hand severs it, while it is a man’s own doing 
if he parts himself from his neighbor by hating him 
and turning away from him; but he little understands 
that at the same time he has sundered himself from 
the whole body and citizenship of mankind. 
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“What a thought of God when he conceived a 
tree !’’ 


The trunk, behold, twice spreads, that one end grips 
The earth, the other playeth wild and free 

On lyric winds with countless finger-tips. 

Rend bough from bough, you part the rended end 
From the tree’s self, and leave it disbodied, void; 
So is a man, if he one man unfriend, 

Cut from mankind, unlodged, unkinned, destroyed. 
O if, I say, one breaks the natural band 

Of all to all, and doth his fellow hate, 

He little dreams nor can not understand 

How he from life is disincorporate. 


All ’s One, One ’s all—this is “the strength of 
laws” 


From which a tree or man his welfare draws. 
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Καταφρονήσει μού tis; ὄψεται" ἐγὼ δὲ 
ὄψομαι, ἵνα μήτι καταφρονήσεως Vives πράσσων 
ἢ λέγων εὑρίσκωμαι. μισήσει; ὄψεται" ἀλλὰ 
ἐγὼ εὐμενὴς καὶ εὔνους παντί, καὶ τούτῳ αὐτῷ 
ὅτοιμος τὸ παρορώμενον δεῖξαι, οὐκ ὀνειδιστικῶς 
οὐδὲ ὡς κατεπιδεικνύμενος, ὅτε ἀνέχομαι, ἀλλὰ 
γνησίως καὶ χρηστῶς, 


May it happen that some one disdains or looks 
down on me? That will be his own business; but J 
will see to it that I be not found doing or saying 
anything worthy of disdain. May some one haply 
hate me? That will be his own affair; but it is my 
business to show myself moved with kindness and 
good will toward every one, ready to show even to 
this very one who has ill used me his mistaken view, 
not rebukingly, nor as displaying to others that ἃ 
put up with it, but genuinely and simply. 
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28. 


Doth any one contemn me, let him look to ’t! 
How recks it me to wrangle it at all? 
My part it is to rule me so withal, 
And live so, that no cynic mood can hoot. 
Hath any hated me, let him look to ’t, 
Have, if he will, a sole, ne’er double, brawl; 
My part is to hate not, and know ’twill fall 
That as the tree is trained so is the fruit. 
If one have stripes, fangs, claws and fur, 
As such there be among us human creatures 
In spiritual mark, why, then we see 
A tiger with the tiger manner stir, 
And tiger thrift go with the tiger features. 
But I, who am a man, must man-like be. 
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Οἱ Πυθαγόρειοε ἕωθεν εἰς τὸν οὐρανὸν 
ἀφορᾶν, iy ὑπομιμνησκώμεθα τῶν ἀεὶ κατὰ 
τὰ αὐτὰ καὶ ὡσαύτως τὸ ἑαυτῶν ἔργον δια- 
νυόντων καὶ τῆς τάξεως καὶ τῆς καθαρότητος 
καὶ τῆς γυμνότητος. οὐδὲν γὰρ προκάλυμμα 
ἄστρου. 


The Pythagoreans bid us look up into the sky in 
the morning, that we may keep ourselves mindful of 
those hosts that always are accomplishing their work 
by the same course and in the same way; and that 
so we may know their orderly ranks and their purity 
and their natural openness—for no star wears a veil. 
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29. 


Pythagoras’ disciples have a creed 
Of morning’s bounden duty unto joy. 
Look up, they say, and to the expanse give heed, 
And let three lustrous thoughts thy soul employ: 
Acclaim the order and the constancy 
Of heavenly beamy bodies, each in place. 
Laud the purgation and equality 
Of matter in those fulgencies of space. 
Relish the artlessness of all those lights, 
That open to our eyes and cry us hail, 
And naught have to canceal, no hidden plights, 
But unreserved; for no star wears a veil. 
If with this homage the daily dawn we meet, 
Our path is plain, and sparkles to our feet. 
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Ἡλίκην ἐξουσίαν ἔχει ἄνθρωπος μὴ 
ποιεῖν ἄλλο ἢ ὅπερ μέλλει ὁ θεὸς ἐπαινεῖν, καὶ 
δέχεσθαι πᾶν, ὃ ἂν νέμῃ αὐτῷ ὁ θεός. 


What a great power any man has not to do any- 
thing else than what God shall approve, and to 
receive contentedly whatsoever God sets apart for 
him. 
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To what endowment rich and eminent 
A man is born, what heraldic renown, 
And what estate, what wealthy brave descent, 
And in all measures what a meed and crown! 
What can compel or mould him from his course 
And place august, what power prevail to move 
His stationed foot, what strength against all force 
He hath to do but what God will approve! 
And it behoves me to remember well 
I lead not, but am led; wherefore for me 
To be a good led-man.’s my citadel, 
Obedient mind my joy and dignity. 
How blest our case, ne’er to be forced to wrong, 
With free feet marching, in our mouth a song! 
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31. 


Ἢ τὸ μὲν τοῦ λύχνου 
φῶς, μέχρι σβεσθῇ, φαίνει καὶ τὴν αὐγὴν οὐκ 
ἀποβάλλει" ἡ δὲ ἐν σοὶ ἀλήθεια καὶ δικαιοσύνη 


καὶ σωφροσύνη προαποσβήσεται; 


A lighted lamp continues its glow and remits not 


its radiance until the flame is quenched; and shall 


the blaze of truth that is in you, and the light of 
justice and the beam of temperance be extinguished, 
while you yet exist here. 


a 
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91. 


The night is long, the candle burneth low, 
Yet giveth me its faithfulness of light 
As when ’twas new and tall; ’tis constant so, 
And constant still will be, a golden sight. 
Its upright pencil and unlessened shine 
Have been so from its first enkindled beam, 
And so will be until its stock decline 
And all-its flesh dissolve as in a dream 
*T were shame indeed if so the candle shame thee; 


For what, my soul! shall beamy powers that store 
thee 


With honor, soberness and peace, defame thee 
By smoky ire and going out before thee? 
Our ruling part divine, it is most sure, 
Should rule the while the ruled parts endure. 
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EPODE 


In sum: Doth thy soul lapse in poorer mine, 
Or am I quenched in thee?—that is the query. 
How can I answer, or in what design 
Marshal my hours now ultimate and weary? 
For should I crave thy glory’s rich estate, 
Then were thy better bounties for me crossed; 
Yet if before thy soul my soul abate, 
My freedom is engrossed in thee and lost. 
But we together, and both 7’ the sun, can walk, 
Commune of friend and foe, of sky and earth, 
Of trees, rains, rivers, birds, with starry talk; 
Yet in my way I have the dearer mirth: 

I hallow can, and chant, thy lofty light, 

As thou canst not my dimmer lowly plight. 


af 


